This is a 1991 interview conducted in Worms with Trude 
Keller, German Red Cross nurse, 1943-45. 


Thank you for this interview; | would like to ask you what your life was like before you came to the Red Cross. 


Trude: Yes, | was born in 1919 and grew up as a 
city kid, went to school and received my education 
nearby. | remember Hitler's election and most 
people didn't know what to think of him. We were 
spared the street fights and the chaos of the time 
of the fight, my parents didn't want anything to do 
with it. My father worked as a forester and made 
ends meet, my mother was a part-time librarian. 


Times weren't so bad for us, but many Germans 
believed that Hitler would make life better for them. 


Nothing really changed for us until 1934; people = 
began to build roads and improve buildings. Unterhaching/ Tautkirchen: The day of 10,000 spades on March 21, 1934, the 
Our local church received a state-funded renovation, Stott ol tnergopetctiomel the Manis Saleuimirialenvay 
which we were very pleased about. | saw more and more uniforms being worn and a NSDAP 
leader came to our house, | think it was 1936. He asked if the party could do anything for my 
father, but he declined, saying he was interested in politics not. | think he wanted to get him 

to join the party. The next week he came back and gave my father 

a dagger to wear with his forest uniform. That made a good 
impression on him, but he still didn't want to enter. 


My father's wages were increased and in 1938 we had the 
opportunity to take a paid holiday in Italy, which was done for all 
German workers, paid for by the state. In the meantime | was in 
training to be a nurse and attended school for it. The beach was 
very nice; it was a good time to be German. The Italians treated us 
very well. 


Life in Germany had improved for almost everyone; Hitler was very 
popular because this success was his work. | was able to go to 
school for free, in case of illness the cost of care was very low and 


the food was plentiful and very affordable, nobody went hungry. 
Germany appeared to be a changed nation. 


Have you been to the BDM? 


Trude: No, since my family was apolitical, my parents didn't want me to join. | would have 
done it if | was younger, but by the time it became popular | was too old to care. | had friends 
who became members and loved being part of it. | had to endure all the stories they told of 
camping, skiing, swimming, and any travel they could do. It seemed like the BDM did a lot for 
the average German girl. 
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How did you get into the Red Cross? 


Trude: | finished school and passed my exams to work in a hospital. | started in June 
1939 in a department that helped people with broken bones. Since roads were built and 
people drove faster, we've had a lot of cases like this. When the war broke out, it didn't 
affect us too much, it was almost a distant affair. We were worried because we lived near 
the French border, but the army units were at the front. | heard the French invaded 
German territory and held it near Alsace-Lorraine, that was worrying. 


Life went on as in peacetime. For me life remained normal, | 
DasPeutiche met a young man who served in a Luftwaffe anti-aircraft 
- ‘battery in Frankfurt, we saw each other often and then 
TTIW IVA married in December 1942. In early 1943 the war dragged 
or mere Qn and did not go well, the total war was declared and 
Germany fully mobilized. | was suggested to join the Red 
Cross to make my contribution. | was a fully qualified nurse 
who could now work in surgery or some other medical field. 


After going through the background checks, | was accepted 
and assigned to the Air Force. The Red Cross sent you 
where they needed you, but they asked for a preference. | 
obviously wanted to stay close, so | was sent to Clichy in 
Paris, which wasn't close by. It was a large Luftwaffe hospital, 
but it actually looked after everyone, including the French. 
= We mainly treated illnesses and not many war injuries as it 

| was a quiet area. Some were brought in from the east when 
1 German hospitals were overcrowded. 


Were you in Paris during the invasion? Have you seen bombing raids? 


Trude: Yes, | was in this hospital from 1943 to August 1944. The Allies bombed parts of 
Paris and we treated French civilians who were wounded in these attacks. They mostly 
hit the train stations and some factories, but at night they were less accurate and hit 
houses, killing and wounding many people. It was difficult to see the children being 
admitted. The Luftwaffe had very little anti-aircraft guns, as Paris was Ee an open 
city not to be defended. France was heavily 

bombed by their friends, | read that more than 
50000 people were killed during the war. 


In June we saw many wounded coming from the 
invasion front. There were terrible injuries and our 
doctors were overwhelmed, so other doctors from 
other countries had to be brought in to help. We 
had two from Sweden, two from Spain and three 
from Switzerland along with their nurses, so = 
communication was difficult at times. Allied soldiers 
were also treated in this hospital. We heard that the ambulances were being attacked 
which was very worrying. An example: | remember driving from Lisieux to Paris when a 
shot was fired, wounding the driver and killing an English soldier who was already 
wounded. 
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We sent the long-term wounded back to Germany and we heard that the resistance was attacking the trains 
the wounded were traveling on. It was a scary time as there were many French people working for us and 
we became suspicious of them when we heard about attacks on German staff. My husband's letters worried 
me because he reported on the never-ending bombing raids on Germany. Sometimes | would go outside 
and see the plumes of smoke from the bombers and wonder if he was going to fire on them. Some days | 
could hear the sounds of the Battle of Normandy miles away 


were. 


| could tell from the wounded soldiers | spoke to that the battle was not going well, they spoke of being 
overwhelmed by the Luftwaffe and the tanks. Many were anxious to return to their comrades to fight. We've 
had some of the elite paratroopers here. At the beginning of August, news reached us that the Allies had 
broken through and were moving towards Paris. Panic gripped us and we debated whether to stay or go. 


We should get ready to leave Paris by mid-August, taking patients with us. There were 
rumors that the resistance would seal off the city and kill German soldiers. | was assigned 
to a truck convoy that took us to a train outside of Paris; | wanted to go back to Germany. A 
week later we learned that Paris had fallen. | was glad to get away from here and be with 


my husband again. He was proud that he had also received the Iron Cross and the Flak 
Badge for shooting down Allied aircraft. 


What did Germany look like at this stage of the war? 


Trude: We really were an exhausted people; everywhere you could see fear and desperation on people's 
faces. We tried to have dances and have fun, but that only covered the fear we had that this war was going 
to be lost. Everyone subal that after Normandy there wasn't much to be done. There were rumors of secret 
weapons, alliances and peace deals that should give some hope, 
but many felt it was too little and too late. 


The press was constantly talking about new weapons that could 
transform the war. 


All major towns were bombed and the smaller towns were 
overflowing with children and families seeking shelter. People still 
believed that somehow the Fuhrer would win, and Party leaders 
did well to listen to concerns and complaints. | was now ina 
Luftwaffe field hospital near Kaiserslautern treating many survivors of the fighting in France. | was glad when 
| got out because | heard many stories about what the resistance did to the prisoners, even women. 


In late 44 | was awarded the Red Cross Medal for my service and lives saved. 


The Allies now started to focus on bombing Germany and we had to deal with the 
crews who were shot down, which was difficult as they had killed so many innocents, 
but they were soldiers and obeyed orders. On many occasions they were deliberately 
driven through the cities they had bombed to see the damage they had done. | 
remember one such event when Mannheim was bombed; the soldiers drove the 
captured crew members 
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through the city to show them the victims laid out before the burial. Then they brought them 
to us for examination before they were sent to a camp. 


We were near the Ardennes and sometimes heard distant battles, the newspapers reported 
on the hard fighting and could not hide the defeat. We had many wounded. 


How was the end of the war for you? 


_ Trude: It was depressing that my country was defeated, but at 
the same time | was glad that it was over. | had seen so much 
suffering and destruction that it was a relief when the Americans 
came. My hospital had been moved near Rothenberg an der 
Tauber and we were full of wounded. There were rumors that 

% the Allies would shoot wounded and prisoners, but our chief 
medical officer told us that was nonsense and that the Western 
Allies were good. In April we were handed over to an American 


patrol and the first thing they asked us was if we needed any 
medicine and supplies. 


Of course we needed that because everything was in short 
supply because roads and rails were destroyed. | was impressed 
with how we were initially treated. An American medical unit was 
sent to us and the first thing they did was flirt with us. They took 
good care of our wounded but took some of them as prisoners 
as they were only slightly wounded. Our boss protested, but to no avail. 

| hadn't heard from my husband for several weeks and tried to find him, but the battle lines 
stopped me. | was told that the entire western part of Germany was now in Allied hands. 


Aerial view of the war-damaged Rothenburg, 


In May the French came to this area and were not very nice. | was asked to report to a room 
where they interrogated everyone who was stationed in France. As | walked in the security 
guard gripped my chest tightly and grinned as he left. | told the officer about my time and 
that | had been groped, he dismissed it. He informed me that | was a prisoner of war and 
that the hospital would be closed. As | was 
leaving, the security guard stopped me again, 
grabbed my breasts, and took off my wedding 
ring. 


| and other nurses were arrested and taken to 


a camp further north. We had heard rumors 
that the big detention camps along the Rhine 
were very bad and we didn't want to go there. 


| was put in a women's camp and we were near 
a large men's camp, | could see that there was 
shelter and the men looked sickly. That was 
June '45, | think. Under the rules of war, we 
should have been sent home. Other women 
told me that others were taken to former 
concentration camps where typhoid was killing 
people. 


At night we sometimes heard gunshots and we May 10, 1945: More than 80,000 German soldiers, who had been taken prisoner of 


war mainly in the Austrian Alps, were gathered in a very small area on the Bad 


wondered what was going on. | feared for mine Aibling airfield near Munich . 
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man and me. The Red Cross was not allowed to come into the camp and provide assistance, 
which was a crime. Most of the people in my camp were malnourished and sick; the French 
didn't seem to care a bit. Sometimes locals tried to bring us food but they were pushed away. 
At night someone tried to throw bread over the fences which we appreciated. 


This went on for weeks; we heard calls to flee and learned that they were killing the prisoners. 
Finally, in July, the commander met us and informed us that no one was killed, but some had 
died of disease and that we were all to be released soon. That gave us hope and the food got 
better. Along with other former nurses, we received supplies to start treating our sick. Most 
illnesses were due to poor diet and were easily remedied with the better food we eventually 
received. | was shocked to see children brought in whose crime it was to have been in the 
Hitler Youth. 


They were very frightened and often 
cried; we had to calm them down and 
tell them everything would be fine. They 
told horror stories about what happened, 
entire cities were forced to come out. 
Anyone wearing a medal or badge, or 
holding a government post, was arrested. 
People turned against each other, eager 
to show the Allies who a Nazi was. More 
and more women were brought to this 
camp, and for the first time | heard about the rapes committed by the Allies. A young girl who 
was in the BDM was admitted; she showed signs of genital injuries and was in a state of 
shock. That was outrageous. 


In September, all medical staff were dismissed and allowed to return home. | looked for my 
husband and after a few weeks of searching | found out that he was a prisoner of the 
Americans and would soon be released. Luckily for us, he had been drafted and hadn't 
volunteered, which made a big difference. 

We met again in November '45 and were very lucky to have survived. 


German Red Cross 
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